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Echoes from Annual Meeting. 


PREAD out before the Church to-day, 
lies a great whitening harvest circling 
the world. The call to service is plain 
enough, but the willing laborers are 
pitifully few. The hearts of the true 
toilers are aching with the vastness of 
the responsibility, and are ever pro- 
pounding to themselves the question, 
„How shall we overcome the objec- 
tions to missionary working and giving 
$0 often upon the lips of those whom 


wrist holds pledged to His service by their own vows? ” 


WHaT kind of a man is your pastor ? 
ting systematic benevolence to the front ? 
| Does he add a word of his own 
vour notices from the pulpit ? 


Is he always 
Is he your 
0d, influential friend? 
Upon the missionary 


adifference or enthusiasm oi the pastors, and their conse- 


ent influence among the women, lies much of the respon- 
for the condition of the women's work in 
ches. 


our 


% meet excuses for not doing missionary. work the 


kest remedy is scattering information. Be a missionary 


-pecialist, with optical treatment for those afflicted with 
ental and moral near-sightedness. 


- 
Wer cannot lay too much stress upon the scattering of 
,ormation, but, while knowledge is important, and knowl- 
ze is power, there is one thing that is more important, 
re potent — that is, Love. | 


ur children are everywhere about us and in our hearts, 
1 them and their future training, if properly perfected, 
it least the partial realization of your dreams. 


RAPPLE as we may with the difficult task presented to- 
of. shaking the grown-up church out of its stupor, and 
ng it into action along missionary lines, the result 

always present its discouragements. But there is 


77 


thin the embrace of the church another church in 


v0, nay 190re, the future army of the Lord. We work 
| efficiently when we concentrate our energies along 
ne of missionary training for the children. Educated 
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and converted little folks will never grow up into * 
ent elders. 


SOME say the colored man can only be taught to = 
but the hand cannot accomplish what the head cannot com- 
prehend. Education is raising the colored people from a 
poverty-stricken people to a people who are worth spme- 
thing — not rich, but who are 4earing down log huts and 


building good houses. i 


Such schools as Hartshorn have changed the character 
of the colored teachers, A pupil of an old-time teacher, as 
soon as he learned to write, forged a note. Some one asked 
this teacher how he was getting along. He said: Getting 
along finely; learned one nigger enough to send him to the 
penitentiary,” They taught them nothing better. 

Tux great problem still before us as Junior Workers is: 
How $hall we impress the responsibility for our missſonary 
work upon our Junior leaders as it was felt by the Mission 
Band leaders, whom they have in so many cases super 
seded. 

Tux threads of other lives are woven with the threads 
of our own in the loom citizenship, We are closely bound 
up with them in business and general fortunes ; the pathway 


of each is made saſe or dangerous, is brightened or shad- 


owed by the lives of the other. 

Two hundred and eighty Sunday schools out of one 
thousand in New England gave for Alaska during the 
last year. Many days there are seventeen hours of 
work for the teachers at the Orphanage. Children's Mis- 
sion Band at Kadiak is called The Northern Lights.” 
They say, Watch me and see if I let my light shine.“ 

A CONVERTED Chinese was $0 earnest in his efforts to 
help, his own people that good men said of him, when he 
died, « He was the best Christian in Dakota, - 

Tux converted Chinese are the most generous givers in 
the world. 

Let Baptists be loyal to their own mission work, and 
we shall not be troubled with debts. £ 

IT is a mistake for circle sisters to come to 5 
meeting without their glasses. ; 

Nor woman's work, nor men's werk,. but the Lord's 


work. 
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BRIGHT, sunny day, with just enough of 
an easterly touch in the atmosphere to act 
IL as a tonic, a beautiful, spacious, well-lighted 
ll W and well-ventilated auditorium, a large au- 
/ 111} \ { dience of New England's brightest and 
III most consecrated women, and our beloved 
President in the chair — such were the 
auspicious circumstances under which opened the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Woman's American Baptist 
Home Mission Society in the Cranston Street Baptist 
Church, at Providence, R. I., Wednesday. May 5. 1597, at 
2-y, u. Graceful and cordial. words of welcome to Provi- 
dence, and to the church in which we met, were spoken by 
Mrs. W. H. Hinds, of Providence. She brought out the 
interesting fact that the first Woman's Home Mission Soci- 
ety of America was formed in the city of Providence in 
1803. This Ag is still actively engaged in home mis- 
sion work. : 

Our State officers distinguished themselves this year by 
their businexslike and pointed reports. No less than four- 
teen reports, nine from State vice-presidents, and five from 
assistant State vice-presidents, were read in fifty-two min- 
utes. All reported a great increase in interest among the cir- 
cles, and although the effect of the + hard times had been 
felt by all, many reported a decided gain in contributions. 

Mrs. David Bentley, of Bridgewater, Mass., in a paper on 
The Mother's Power,” graphically showed how a mother 


could influence the whole life of her boy for good or ill in 


his early years, by sketching the lives of two boys with 
mothers of very different types. 

At this point, Miss-Lilian Eastman was seen to be in the 
audience, and was invited fo the platform. She spoke 
briefly of our work at Provo, Utah, as she had seen it 


during her labors there, and urged us to develop and im- 


prove it. A thoughtful paper, entitled. How to Meet 
Objections to Missjonary Work,” was presented by Mrs. 
Charles H. Parker, of Torrington, Conn. She declared the 
great compeller to missionary work to be an enlightened 
and awakened conscience, and urged the wide diffusion of 
missionary intelligence through the established forces al- 
ready at work, and through individual effort. Many defi- 
nite suggestions of great practical value were also given. 
An audience that taxed the capacity of the church to its 
utmost greeted the speakers of the evening. Mrs. Amanda 
Miller Coleman was introduced as a © Product of Hartshorn 
Memorial College.” and completely captivated the hearts 
of her hearers. If there was one woman in the room who 


did not believe in education for the colored people of the 


South before she began, mo was no such one when she 
closed. 

The happy, informal tone of Mrs. Coleman's address 
was continued by Rev. Arthur C. St. James, of Worcester. 


Mass., who spoke of The French in New England.“ He 


declared that it is no credit to us that we are Americans. 
for we were born such, but that it is a credit to him that 
he, born a Frenchman, is an American. for he is one by 
Choice, education, and ain 
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Mexico, from the point of view of the Alaskan. French. a 


An inspiring season of prayer was enjoyed by a g 
company of ladies before the regular programme. 1 
morning. Then followed the annual reports of the oc; 
of the Society, which had been awaited with eager / 
pectancy. 

A pleasing variety in the programme was aftorde( 
three sketches of life in Alaska, among the French, a: 


Mezican woman. They were given by Mrs. Grace | 
man Lathrop, Miss Minnie M. Pickering, and Miss (:: 
trude A. Rausch. 

The session closed with a lively open parliament on th 
mistakes of presidents, members, and other officers. + the 
great was the interest in this parliament that When 
meeting was obliged. to adjourn earlier than had be: ve 
anticipated on account of local arrangements, the lade ' 
unanimously voted to meet half an hour earlier in fe 
afternoon in order to finish the discussion. N 

The Connection between Work for the Chinese at Hom: ef 
and Abroad,” was very clearly presented in a paper 
Mrs. W. S. Ayres, of Portland, Me. The opportunity a! 
forded by the Chinese among us for doing Foreign Mis 
sionary work at home, and for raising the best recruits fo: 
Foreign Missionary work abroad, was urged very strong! 

In charmingly quaint fashigen did Mrs. J. L. Pettit, © 
Worcester, Mass., tell of a Personal Experience.” She 
spoke, with a child-like simplicity that touched every hear! 
of her conversion, the persecution she suffered at the hands 
of her family, and of the work she had undertaken : 
Worcester for little French. orphans, making good |it! 
Protestants of them.” 

Our vice-president, Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, delight: 
all with a beautifully tender poem from her own pen. e 
titled « Till He Come.” At this point it was announc: 
that $216 had been raised for the deficit, by the lad: 
present. Shall not their prompt action be an example 
the rest of the women of New England ? | 

It was with deep concern that the ladies learned of ! 
serious illness of Dr. Morehouse, on Wednesday; 3 
earnest prayers were offered on his behalf at that tin 
Gladly, therefore, did they receive a message of cheer iro! 
Dr. Morgan this afternoon, speaking hopefully of his 
covery. A second delightful half-hour, with Mrs. 4. 
Coleman, followed, on « The Colored Problem.” 

Rev. H. M. Bixby, of Providence, R. I., closed the * 
Sion with earnest words of encouragement and comme* 
dation. Thus closed the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
declared by all to be one of the best meetings the Socie' 
has ever held. GRACE COLEMAN .LATHROY. 

Cleri 
# Kod: chapels will soon be erected among the 

ennes and the Arapahoes, where Missionary Har 

ton has been very successful in his work of evangelizatio' 
Already a Cheyenne Baptist Church has been organize 
with probably thirty members; the First Kiowa Baptis 
Church, at Rainy Mountain, numbers more than ft 
and includes among its members Chiefs Big Tree. 
Wolf and other prominent representatives of the tribe 


1 


Arrow Heads. 


„RK among the Blanket Indians is very encour- 
\\ aging. Brother Robert Hamilton among the. 
cvennes, aided by two ladies sent out by the Chicago 
Women's Board, is doing a fine work. One church has 
cen organized, and now numbers 28 members, all Indians. 
UROTHER D. N. CRANE, at Anadarko, is greatly encour. 
azed. A number were baptized last year into the Wichita 
A break has been made among the Caddos, one 
the most stubborn tribes, and if a chapel can be built 
mmediately, there will be a very flourishing church among 
them in the near future. 


Nur h. 


[1s mission at Rainy Mountain, among the Kiowas, is 
very prosperous. Brother H. H. Clouse has been there 
nine months, and has baptized about 69 Kiowas into the 
fellowship of Immanuel Church, which numbered about 50 
when he took charge. The ladies at that mission are very 
efficient, and have been on the field about three years. 


BROTHER G. W. HICKS, at Lone Wolf Mission, is also 

greatly encouraged. Chief Lone Wolf has been converted, 

aptized, and is a deacon in the church, and: the entire band 
it Elk Creek are ready to walk in the Jesus road. 


Miss COLLINS, at the Lake Mohonk Conference, said in 
ect, hat the highest compliment which an Indian can 
zwe to a young girl is, She is a good girl, a very good 
rl. and she never says anything.“ 

BROTHER E. C. DEYo, among the Comanches, and the 
three devoted ladies aiding him, are still sowing in tears. 
tre long they will reap in joy. The Comanches are slower 
«accepting Christianity than the other tribes, unless it be the 
_addos, but the Lord has a people among them and will 
«urely bring them out on His side in His own good time. 

[HE testimony of an old, half-blind Indian woman in one 
of the meetings tells how the! Gospel is elevating these 
cople: „often fear when I am on my way to meeting 
that my blanket or sheet is not clean, for I cannot see to 
vash well. I have no fear that my heart is not clean, for 
esus has washed it in His blood.“ 


BROTHER C. J. TAYLOR is having a glorious meeting 
'mong the Delawares. Twenty-six members have been 
alded to the old Charles Journeycake Church at Alluwee. 
[he meeting is still growing in intefest — conversions every 
cht. The Lord is among us. Praise His holy name! 

Tye picture of Co-pe-ty, the Kiowa chief, upon the title- 
age, gives a good idea of the way these chiefs dressed in 

mer days. Lone Wolf, whose picture you see upon 

ce 10, had the same warlike costume, and looked very 
much like ws man. : 


Ir was our privilege to be present at the meeting held 
"car Anadarko, Oklahoma Territory, in October, 1892, and 
car the remarkable address delivered by Lone . Wolf, 
ch you will find upon page 10. It was a strong but 
touching plea for the Gospel to be given to his people. 


iss BELLE CRAWFORD is opening a new mission at 
dle Mountain, also among the Kiowas. The outlook 
's very hopeful. 


" Reeside had been working in Oklahoma Territory. 


1 
(wy 


Among the 


HROUGH the kindness of the Women's 
Baptist Home Mission Society, we have 
this month a picture of one of their 
efficient missionaries to the Blanket 
Indians, Miss Maryetta Reeside, Aim- 
deco,” as the Indians have named her, 
meaning. Turn around, and go the 
other way.” And that is what she has 
done for these Indians, made them turn 
around and go the other way. Miss 


1892, it was our privilege to visit these Indians, and 
the story of the. week passed among the Kiowas, Co- 


* manches, and Apaches, has been often told in New 


England. The Territorial Convention met that year at 
Oklahoma City, and, at its close, in company with several 


ministers and missionaries, we started upon our jaunt among 


these wild tribes. We left the cars at Minco about noon, 
and in four-seated vehicles, called hacks in that country, 
travelled over the prairies, arriving at Wichita Baptist 
Mission about eight in the evening. At that time our 
school was not in session, so, after resting for the night, 
we started for the camps of these Indians, Upon the second 
day we found the villages of glistening white tents cosily 
arranged upgn the banks of the Washita River, After 
eating our dinner, which we carried with us, and which the 


A 


chiefs and Indian boys seemed to enjoy, we were led io 


a grove, which had been cleared for us, in the rear of 


the village, where was held a never-to-be-forgotten con- 
ference with the red men af the forest. A fine looking 
Indian man took his position as interpretey, and upon his 
right were the men, with their blankets: and moccasins, 
upon his left the women, with their loose, flowing garments 
and long, unbound hair. The visitors were placed near the 
interpreter. Mr. Murrow, our veteran missionary, spoke of 
the object of our viak, and, iu his own impressive way, told 
the old. old story, but new\to those children of the plain. 
One after another of the chiefs told us of their desire to 
know the white man's God. ** You have seen the Christ. 
we have never seen Him.“ 
teacher, for we are going the long way, and we are afraid.” 

Miss Reeside went up with us upon this trip, having just 
graduated from the Chicago Training School. She heard 
Mrs. Quinton speak some years ago upon. the needs of the 
Indian, and the Lord called her to go and tell these igno- 


rant ones the story which had made ber own life ao bright. 
She seemed to us too young and beautiful to leave in that 
country. When Mr. Murrow told these chiefs that she 


would stay among them, they crowded around her, and 
shaking her hand, said. We will care for her.” It seemed 
almost a hopeless task to expect this young Eastern white 
girl to accomplish anything with these ignorant, sinful men 
and women, many of them old and seemingly hardened 
cases. The pitiful appeal which has rung in our ears all 
these years. Send us the Jesus Book — Oh, help my peo- 


ple to find the Jesus road,” instead of discouraging Mies 


Reeside, only confirmed her desire to remain with them. 


„Send us a missiohary and 
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We left her in this lonely country, a Solitary light. Mr. 


Hicks, with his wife and Miss Ballew, were transferred 
to this part of the field. Soon a precious revival sprang 
up. Big Tree, Lone Wolf, and many others, gave evidence 
of abchange of heart. In 189% a church was organized, 
and the work of this young girl has gone steadily forward. 


She has gently, but surely, led them out of their filth and 


ignorance, taught them to cook, sew, organized Sunday 


schools and a Woman's Mizsionary Society, and many 
point to her as the one who first told them of a Saviour's 


love. Big Tree and his, wife have come out as sincere. 
humble Christians. He has named his youngest child 
Maryetta. 


As we witness such consecration and self-sacrifice on the 
part of our young girls, we thank God, 
and take courage. There are many mis- 
Sionaries under appointment by the Wo- 
men's Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and many teachers employed 
by our own Society, who are, 
by God's help, changing lives 
and moulding characters. We 
ask the young women in our 
churches to remember our 
treavury in their gifts, and our 
work in their prayers. Study 
about our home work, and 
your hearts will be touched, as 
you learn of our consecrated 
workers. * 


A Letter from Oklahoma. 


Rainy Mr., OxXLanowa Txx. 
My Drak Mas. REYSOLDS 
Since coming among these In- 
Mans, about zoo houses have 
been built. We have helped 
them arrange them, and taught 
them to keep them clean * 
Many Indifins, whom we found in the 
ing with their fingers, seated on 
the Aare to-day living in houses, 
using tables, clean linen, knives and 
forks, and chairs. Many have learned to 
bake bread, milk, churn, scrub, and wash — all entirely 
new work to them. At firs they tried to build à fire 
in the oven of a cookstove. A woman left meat in 
the oven; the fire was very hot, and it burned. Notic- 
ing smoke, and fearing it would set the house on fire, 
she threw a bucket of water over it, which cracked the 
stove and spoiled it. White people are not allowed in the 
Kiowa land, but eight miles north is the line which divides 
us from the country where they are allowed to settle. 
Many of them are very rough people. The Indians often 
ask why the white people are so wicked. They say when 
they went on the war-path they did not know any better ; 
but they know the white people have had Jezus's.book 80 
long, and cannot understand why some love the crazy road; 
Neal, and drink Whisky. Once a month the Indians go to 


MARYETTA J. REESITE. 


the Agency for rations. Usually they get beef, 0 
coffee, and sugar. This time the money was exhausted 
and they feceived only a little flour and beans. Wh: 
people watch for them to leave home, then steal all th; 
can, They break through windows, chop open trunks. x: 
take plows, harness, dishes, quilts — sometimes the win 40» 
curtains and rugs we teach them to make. The prair 
grass leaves no trail, and an Indian would be shot 
should go to their homes to look for his goods. Son: 
Indians take their chickens with them for fear of losin; 
them. This country has good, rich soil, but water is ver; 
scarce. Some years they raise large crops, others it is «+ 
dry that the hot winds wither the corn before the cars 
can mature. Our church numbers 110, and the one a: 
EY Elk Creek thirty. Our people are cat 
tered, living over a territory sixty miles 
long and eighty miles broad. It take: 
time and patience to reach the homes 
(no car lines) and. lift an iner 
mass to activity, but they ar: 
eager to learn. 

Our Missionary Societ) 
flourishing. We raised over 
fifty dollars the past year“ 
making and selling quilts. M. 
organized the women of th: 
Elk Creek church. Our sister, 
sent them one dollar's worth ©: 
cotton, a quilt, and a flour sac“ 
full of patchwork, to help ther 
One of the- women went wv! 

us to speak words of encou 
agement. The last tirge I <a» 
the President, Lone Wol!s 
wite, her face beamed with 
when sbe told me they bad 
earned seven dollars. 

We also have a Junior 5+ 
ciety of fifty children, who ar: 
in the Rainy Mt. Government schoo! 
five miles froin here. We hold meet 
ings every two weeks. They are bright 
little scholars, rapidly learning English. 
and committing Bible verses to mem 
ory. They take a collection once a month. How much 
this training means for the future of these boys and 
girls! Notwithstanding they have 80 little, these Indians 
are generous givers. A very important question wit! 
them is how to keep themselves provided with {604 
and clothing. The nearest railroad is sixty miles, where 
they would be obliged to take produce for sale, and 
there are always $0 many white people ahead, that ar 
Indian would find no sale. They receive about forty do 
lars per capita, every year 4 the rent of a portion ©! 
their land to cattlemen. is all they have except wha! 
little they can earn by cutting wood or hauling freight 
Twice a year we hold camp-meetings for several days 
These meetings have been w blezscd, as the 
Indians gather from all parts of the Reservation, and ten 
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o the Gospel. They usually cost over $100, as a beef is 
Lilled every day. The money is raised among the mission- 
aries and Indians. Asking your prayer for God's blessing 
upon the work, In His Name, 

MARYETTA J. REESIDE (Aim-de-co). 


a 
| Wickita Mizion School, **|* 
ANADARKO, OKLAnoka TEK. 

Tur Indian agent has sent out an official notice for all 
 xchools to be in attendance at Fort Sill, a distance of forty 
miles, from the 26th to the zoth of May inclusive. It 
takes a day to go and come. The only mode of transporta- 
tion is by vehicle. We understand that tents are to be 
erected for the accommodation of children and employees. 
ſhe latest reports are that each school take along cooking 
itensils and do their own cooking, the Govern- 
ment furnishing rations the same as if the. chil- 
{ren were in school. Each school is to supply 
program, lasting from one and one-half to two 
and qne-half hours. This means a great deal of 
extra work, Mrs. Rulison and I have begun to 
drill children for this event. We have great cause 
dor thankfulness in that la grippe dealt so leni - 
ently with us. All che children, as well as school 
teachers, had a slight attack, but are well re- 
covered of it. Quana Hunters — uncle,“ as we all 
called him — an old Indian man, loyal to the school, 
lies in a tepee near at hand. His life is fast 
ebbing away. He says he is not afraid to die, 
that he loves the Lord jesus. It geems that some 
time ago he expressed a desire for: baptism, but 
was talked out of it by his people. It was our pleasure 
last Sunday to attend a meeting held in a log hut. Al- 
though the room was very small. over thirty were crowded 
into it, Indians and whites. After the services a Sunday 
*chool was organized, the first session to be held a week 
irom Sunday. The great plea was, we want more room, 
a meeting-house in which to worship. We wondered 
what effective work can be done in such cramped quar- 
ters. Though our hearts are in the work, the great dis- 
tance prevents- our attendance but once in a while, We 
would be 80 glad to go often and help, as they are 50 
new in the work. They need help, strength, and encour- 
agement in every direction. Pray for them. 

CHARLOTTE E. TAYLOR. 


Atoka Baptist Academy. 
ATOKA, IxDiax TER. 
SPRING has come with its gorgeous carpet of many- 
tinted flowers, and as it can only come on our beautiful 
prairies but with all of its sweetness and purity, we are 


reminded that in seven more weeks our school closes. The 


time is $0 short. and so much to be done! When we look over 
our year's work we do not see great But we hope 


and pray that there has been a steady, if slow, advance- 
| ment in our Master's work here. As with the work every- 
where we have had many obstacles to overcome, not in our 
*trength, but in the strength of the Lord. God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. Since Sep- 


tember we have enrolled 160 pupils, about half Choctaws. 
| have had as many as 45 in my room, but generally from 
25 to 30 boys. and girls. Had it not been for New England 
friends, many could not have had the comfort of our home. 
The older boys and girls are very grateful, and express a 


desire to do as much for some one else as has been done a 


for them. ALYNE GDOLSBY. 
COMANCHE Missiox, OKLAHOMA Tun., May 1, 1897. 
My wife and I reached here April 27th. Wednesday 
and Thursday we accompanied the workers in their regular 
visitations to the camps of the Indians. We visited twelve 
camps, about twenty families. At ten we read portions of 
Sctipture, talked and prayed. At every one we were wel- 
comed, and close attention was given to every ware said. 
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Several men and women said they were not only willing, 
but anxious. to walk in Jesus's road. | 

The outlook is certainly very promising. I confidently 
expect many applications for baptism and church-member- 
ship at this mission in the next year. The danger will be 
that some will not understand the spiritual requirements 
for church membership. 

Brother Deyo is acquainted with seventy-three families 
of Comanches. Of these, fifty-three have houses, and 
twenty live in tepees. Of these fifty-three houses, over 


thirty have been built since he came to this mission, three | 
and one-half years ago. All of these families have farms, 
some only a few acres; others have fields of twenty to forty | 


acres. The men plough and cultivate the corn themselves. 
One old woman told us she and her family are in the white 


man's road, that she would soon be: a white man, that abe 


liked the white man's houses very well except his bed-bugs. 
I am told bed-bugs are unknown in the tepees. In the 
houses we noticed chairs, tables, bedsteads, bedding, cook- 
stoves, trunks, citizen's clothing, etc. In one house were a 


few books. The men have ploughs, wagons, harrows. > 


Nearly all own some cattle, ponies, etc.; no hogs. The 


Comanches constantly beg Mr. and Mrs. Deyo to open a 
school. and ee rh adn ao ara children they will 
receive. 


Probably within a year this revervation will be opened 


to white settlement; worn trad 


L S. MunrRoOwW. 
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HE many friends of Dr. Morehouse will 
regret to learn of his serious illness, 
which has necessitated a complete ces 
sation from work, and, consequently, 
prevented the preparation of his usual 
contribution to these columns. 

It will, however, be a Source of great 
satisfaction to know that at this writing his condition has 
Gochdnily mgrived. and "that we have good hope of his 
speedy recovery. - 


| Tux campaign for the debt is progressing encouragingly, 
and while there is much hard work yet to be done, it will 
be undertaken with the confidence that victory will surely 
crown this noble endeavor. * According to your faith be 
it unto you.” * Your faith is the victory,” 


* 


Review of Missionary Operations 
For Year Ending March 31s, 1897. 


HE whole number of laborers, missionaries, and 
& 3 teachers supported wholly or in part by the Soci- 
ety has been 1,064. These have been distributed as fol- 
lows: in the New England States, 47; in the Middle and 
Central States, 624 in the Southern States, 226; in the 
Western States and in the Canadian 
Dominion, 12; French missionaries have 
wrought in 8 States; Scandinavian missionaries, in 23 
States and Manitoba; German missionaries, in 18 States 
and Canada; colored. missionaries, in 21 States and Ter- 
ritories. 

Among the foreign population there have been 254 mis- 
Sionaries and 21 teachers; among the colored people, 47 
and 216; the- Indians, 17 and 21; the Mexicans, 17 and 

$, respectively; among the Mormons, 4 teachers, and 
among Americans, 462 missionaries. 

The Society aids in the maintenance of 31 established 
schools for the colored people, the Indians and the Mexi- 
cans. There are 11 day schools for the Chinese. and 
other day schools as follows: 1 in Utah, and t in New 
Mexico. 

The mixsionaries have represented the ſcllowing nine- 
teen nationalities; Americans, Armenians, Bobemians. 
Chinese. Danes, Finns, French, Germans, HoKanders, 
"Indians, Italians, Jews, Mexicans, Negroes, Norwegians, 
Poles, Portuguese, Swedes, and Welsh. 


Territories, 095 ; 
in Mexico. 22. 


, 


American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


end — ha — 3 
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Annual Report of the Board. 

URING the last four years the Society has enlarged 
1 its work, especially among the Indians living in 
Oklahoma Territory. At Anadarko, Rainy Mountain, EI 
Creek, and in the vicinity of Fort Sill, are four Mission 
stations for the Wichitas, Kiowas and Comanches. 4t 
each station the effort is being: made to develop a farm. 
partly with the idea of deriving an income from it, to e 
used in meeting a part of the expenses of the Mission. 
partly with a view of supplying the missionaries with milk. 
eggs, vegetables, etc., produced on the farm, which the. 
would otherwise find it difficult to procure ; but the chief 
object in the development of these farms is to afford a. 
objectlesson to the Indians, and to stimulate them in es 
tablishing and conducting similar farms for themselves 
At each Mission station there have been erected suitable 
buildings, including chapels, parsonages, etc.; the grounds 
have been ornamented with shade trees, an orchard has 
been planted, a garden cultivated, some stock cattle hav: 
been purchased, wells have been dug and cisterns co: 
structed. Last year the experiment was undertaken . 
growing alfalfa, with such success that an enlarged acr 
age will be seeded in the near future. The chief difficult; 
which has been encountered in these farming operations 
has been the uncertain and insufficient rainfall, and it is 
an open question whether the farms can be made even 
self-supporting, and especially without some means of art 
ficial irrigation. It is the present purpose to experiment 
with windmills during the coming season, to see whether 


by that means water can be raised from the wells fo 


domestic use, stock purposes, and for a limited irrig 
tion, 

The missionaries report that the Indians are great! 
interested in these operations, and are already imitating 
the work by building houses, fencing their lands and 
attempting to cultivate them. 


MISSIONARY in Oklahoma, in charge of an 1" 

dian school. receives. a free copy of Ie Golde 
Rule, sent him by one of the contributors to 7. Golder 
Rule fand for that purpose. He writes that many of the 
Indian children, gathered from the tepees and dugouts, are 
learning to read very rapidly, and when the missionary and 
his family have read the paper, it is turned over to these 


Indian children, and the good that is accomplished can 
never be estimated. 
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ö i: 

Missionary Work 'Among the Kiowas. 
HE following letter, received May 7, 4897, is 
from the son of Chief Lone Wolf, a. Kiowa 
Indian, who spoke at the meeting of the Chris- 
. tian Endeavor Convention in Boston in 1895. 
He is a graduate of the Carlisle School and is now living 
„ Anadarko, Oklahoma Territory: 

- There are some encouraging features of the missionary 
«ork among the Kiowas, but that which shines is not all 


There are three great evils, and each is doing much 
harm to the grand and noble work. The great three are 
Ghost Dance,” * Muscal Feast.“ and Gambling Gam- 
ing is the oldest of the three, and the so-called Ghost 
Vance is the latest, but the moyt harmful to the cause of 
kris. ; 

Satan has succeeded through this dance in making the 
'ndians believe that the white people do not worship the 
cht God, and that Christ is soon to come with their 
ead relatives. I wish I had time to tell all about the 
three. for they are very interesting. Oh, for more light, 80 
that we as a tribe may see the way clearly to the only true 

{ living God! Oh, for more workers! The work is © 
creat that the noble band of faithful workers will not be 
de to do much for some time. These Kiowas are being 

: down like trees, and oh, most of them will die unpre- 
vared to meet their God. They will die in their sin. but of 
hom will their blood be required? Readers, you have 
Hund peace and joy in Christ: will you share with us? We 


35 2 tribe have none of your light and life, yea, peace and 


+ Freely ye have received, freely give.” Yes, give us 
: we never heard it. The story of Jesus is 
% new and sweet to us. Tell us more of it. Yes, we 
ave three giants to overcome, but through Christ we shall 
nquer, yea, through Him we can do all things; we are 
ak, but He is strong. 

My means will not permit me to do much, that is, as 
ich as I would like to, for the salvation of these be- 
zhted souls, but I will do what I can, trusting Him for 
lp. What I lost in this work I shall count as nothing; I 
y wich I could devote more of my time to the work. 
ucation alone will not civilize the Indians, but Chris- 
vanity, with little education, will elevate and enlighten the 

'ndiang, I am yours in the cause, 

ö « DELOs K. Loxx WorLF.” 


\[uscal is a dried flower, something like the poppy, and 
'olucing much the same effect as opium. It is imported 
n Mexico by white traders.] 


the + good news * 


B JOKER T. WASHINGTON, in a recent address, is 
reported to have said: As a race, I believe we are 

work out our salvation in the South. I remember a 
'ory of an old negro who wanted a Christmas dinner, and 
e prayed, night after night, + Lord, please send a turkey 
this darky,” But none came to him. Finally he prayed, 
please send this darky to a turkey.” And he 
ane that same night. There isn't much that we get 

untry without working for it.” - 


9 1 


ment from the sale of lands in Alabama, 


Civilized Tribes. | 
Arox A, IxDiax TExrITORY, April, 1897. 


HEROKEE Nation, Indians 20,624, 
full-bloods 11,532. Creek Nation, In- 
dians 14,000, full-bloods 8,000, Choc- 
taw Nation, Indians 14,000, full-bloods 

7,000, Chickasaw Indians 7,000, full 
| bloods 2,500. Seminoles, Indians, 

== 2.500, full-bloods 2,300. 

The fullbloods live off the lines of travel, on streams of 

water, in the hills and forests. They have small farms, and 

raise corn, potatoes, pumpkins, beans, etc. They also raise 
cattle, ponies, and hogs, Their houses are generally built 
of logs, often without windows, Their furniture is simple — 

a few chairs, a table or two, some table and kitchen furni- 


ture, bedding, etc. What you know as big hominy, only 
. cooked with a great deal of liquor in it, and which the 


Muskogees call O-sof-ky, the Choctaws Tab-ful-lah'”, and 
the Cherokees Kan-ny-hay-nah, is a very common article of 
diet, and very healthful. ; 

There is an encelieng, axatem of free common schools. 
The half-breeds get the most benefit. The school fund is 
derived from monies invested by the United States Govers- 
a, and 
Mississippi. 

There are about fifty full- blood Indian churches. About 
as many preachers ordained and licensed, nearly all of 
whom are full-bloods, and of whom about one-third 
speak English. There are about 3,000 Indian Bap- 
tists. Most of these give evidence, by pious lives, of 
real regeneration. Very few white men ever preach to 
these full-blood Indian churches. There are more white 
people in the Territory than Indians. They are also 
destitute and need help. The whites are the more ag- 
gressive race; they are more importunate. They have 
absorbed nearly all the missionaries sent to work among 
the Indians. This has been going on for a number of 
years. 

Most of the full-blood churches sadly need Bible in- 
struction. Institutes for the study of the Bible would be 
very valuable. Many people in the States argue that the 
Indians have hall the Gospel for fifty or more years. 
They do not know the real condition of these full-blood 
Indians. They have been robbed, not only of lands, an- 


nuities, clothing, provisions, but they have actually | N 


robbed of the Gospel. When America was discovered, 
we found the Indians barbarians and savages. Our treat- 
ment of them has not been calculated to impress them 
favorably towards the Christian religion, and yet we expect 


them to become civilized and Christianized in one or two. 


. The Indians have had the Gospel for fifty 
years.” It is true that there have been a few misslonaries 


among a few of the tribes for this length of time. Among 


many of the tribes in the West no real evangelical Gospel 
mission work has been done until very recently, and there 
are still a number of tribes which RUE ny yet received 
any tidings of the Gospel. 

J. S. Munzow. 
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and with feeling. 


the hearts of the Indians to jesus. 


. Hlome Mission Echoes 


How to Win the Indian to Christ. 


ff was one of the subjects discussed at the confer- 


From Lone Wolf. 
ADDRESS delivered by Lone Wolf, chief of the Kiowas, at 


ence of workers who are laboring among the Blan- Christian Council held in 1892 near Anadarko, Oklahom. 


ket Indians; at a meeting held among the Comanche 

Indians in November, 1896. After a number of the 

Sionaries had spoken, Lone Wolf D Tree, Ki 

chiefs, were invited to speak. They) spoke at length, 

Following is the substance of their talks: 
ONE WOLFE, 


+ ] am glad to hear these talks. This question touches 
me deeply. I am very glad you people desire the salvation 
of my people. These missionaries prove their love for wy 
people by their works. They live among us. They work 


LONE WOLF, CHYEF OF THE KIOWAS. 


for our good. Their words are all straight. 
blessing to us. They are light to our eyes. They are 
Jesus s people. | | When we look at them and, their lives we 
zee Jesus This wins our hearts. I long td see the time 
when all Indians will be won to Jesus.“ 


They are a 


BIG TREE, 
« The missjonaries have pursued the right course to win 
And now Lone Wolf 
and I. are helping. We want to aid all these missionaries 
in winning the hearts of all the Indians to Jesus I am 
here among my Comanche friends. .1 say to them, with 
all my heart, come and go with us in Jesus's road, and it 


will do you good, It is the best, the cleanest, and the 
happiest road in all this world.” 


MONG the civilized tribes many full-blood churches 
are active and in healthful condition. The Choctaw 
preachers and people. have not been $0-$elf-reliant for years. 
The same is true of the Cherokees. A ministers' meeting 
of full-blood Cherokee preachers will be held at Peavine 


this week. Important subjects are to be discussed, and it 


is believed results will be good. 1 


* BT, 


tory. 


HEN the Great Father created the world, H. 

divided it into two halves. One half, or th. 
Summer, brings life and light to every plant and anima 
It brings joy, gladness, growth, and development to ever 
living thing. The other half, or Winter, brings darknes 
and death. There is no joy, growth, nor development 
anything, when the Winter comes. 
u You good people are the Summer, who give light an 
life to every being with which you come in contac! 
Wherever you go, you take life, light, joy, growth, a: 
development. 
v Give us some of your sunshine and life; help us 
grow and develop physically, mentally, and spiritually 
Since good things came to our ears, it seems as thoug 
the day had dawned upon us, The day is not far ct 
Happy time is coming. We shall expect great and go 
things from you and your teachings. 
The poor wild Indians are like the Winter, having 
light, and no real life. Everything is dark to us; but »: 
are not hopeless, for just as soon as we heard good thitys 
the light began to come into our dark. hearts, and dispelle 
the darkness. 
Think of trees and plants: they possess life and beau! 
but the cold and darkness will not allow them to sh. 
what they have. just so it is with us; we cannot shon 
our good qualities until the life and light come to us. 
cannot make any showing of our good qualities as long 
darkness and cold reign in our country, homes, and hearts 
When more of the good things will come into our hearts 
the dark and evil things will flee to make room for life a: 
better things, because light and darkness cannot du 
together. Won't you share your life and sunshine with us 
Won't you give us some of your joy? We have non: 
Help us to know and love your Great Father! 


Indian Affairs. 


NEE. years ago a bill was passed by Congress. 
nominally to secure to the Uncompahgre Utes ce! 
tain portions of land, but really taking away from thei: 
reservation a tract containing the only deposit of gilsonit: 
known on the continent. This land was to pass into the 
hands of a few men at a price amounting to but a fe» 
thousand dollars, while the mineral deposit is estimated 35 


worth $30,000,000. The facts were made public in scason 


to secure the veto of the bill. Since then persons have 
made attempts in various' methods to get control of this 
land at a nominal price, and a like effort was made in the 
present Congress, but the House insisted that the land 
should be leased, and not sold. 

An agreement between the Dawes Commizsion and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes has been made in regard 
to the allotment of land in severalty, the jurisdiction of 


United States courts, and presidential approval of acts 01 
the tribal council. 


#i 


REAT changes are in progress in the civil 
conditions of the Indian tribes, among 
whom Baptists are doing mission work. 
For over a century the policy of the 
United States Government towards the 
Indians has been called paternal. The 
rech men have been taught to regard Uncle Sam as their 
Great Father. Again, the Indians have been called the 
wards, and the Government their guardian. If there had 
nly been a Mrs. Uncle Sam to mother and train these 
* oor wards, or red children, in the way they should co. it 
" zht have been far better for them. 
=" ben their Great Father, alias guardian, has 
been not altogether unselfish in his treatment of his red 
children, and, in consequence, they have suffered. The 
(Great Father, or guardian, just like a man, has at times 
-tted and spoiled his wards, giving them taffy and kisses. 
«hile at other times they have been spanked unmerci- 


[he policy of the Government to deny to the Indians the 
right of citizenship, and segregate them on reservations re- 
note (until it was impossible) from white settlements, and 

moving them again and again irom homes that they had 
»orked hard to make and to which they were attached, has 

»duced its natural result — indolence, lifelessness, poverty, 
ind ignorance. The Indians are just what the people 
of the United States have made them. A century of de- 
N option, robbery, Whisky peddling, and debauchery, has 
1anged their old character of nobility, independence, and 
mavery, to a condition of heiplessness and servility. Among 
thee five civilized tribes the full-bloods are the prey of the 
5112w-men and educated half-breeds. These have monop- 
0iized the lands, the rich coal-fields, the free schools, the 
roy alties, the national offices, and the public funds. Has 
( ncle Sm been a faithful guardian? He has now changed 
s policy, and is saying to these red children, who have all 
the life and ambition they ever had Spoiled and spanked 
cut of them, „Root, hog, or die.” 


The Dawes Commission is now treating with these five 
, tribes to compel t to agree to tribal dissolution, allot- 
ment of lands, and United States citizenship. . The mem- 


bers of the commission are excellent men, not susceptible 
to bribery, and sincerely desire - to benefit the Indians. No 
| option is allowed the Indians to consent to the require- 
| ments mentioned. Of course it is a bitter pill for all. The 
| full-bloods regard their tribal dissolution and United States 
citizenship as almost equivalent to death — the extinction of 
everything valuable in this life. The squaw-men, and 

others who have been fattening on the properties of the 

Indians for many years, foresee that the change is an end 

to their system of jobbery and robbery. My conviction is 

that it will prove to be a last, great grab game, and that in 

4 tew years many of the full-bloods will be without lands, 

without homes, without money, without schools, without 

inends, It remains with 

\nited States to determine 


50. 


An Indian Invitation. 


HE following picture is a copy of- an invitation sent 
to General Morgan from the Kiowa Indians of 


Saddle Mountain, Oklahoma. The original 
red, to indicate the Bleeding Heart, and the 
to indicate friendship : 


7 „ Be Unto You.” 


flowers were 
leaves green, 


„Tun Kiowa Indians of Saddle Mountain, Oklahoma 
Territory, salute you. On Friday morning, June 25s, 1597, 
the semi- annual Baptist r ede for our lost tribe 


will be begun here. 


« We extend you a cordial invitation to be present, and 
will give you * the heart's right hand of welcome. 

« Come with words of love and heavenly comfort, for our 
buffalo are all gone, our land left to us desolate, and in 
danger of being opened for settlement, the treaty about to 


expire, and our hearts bruised and bleeding. 
„» Locus AITSAN, 
« Anadarko, Oklahoma Ter., April, r897.” 


Interpreter. 


Letter from an Indian Boy. 


HE following letter speaks for itself. 


It was written 


by Miss Reeside, missionary among the Kiowa In- 


dians, for Rainy Mountain Charlie, one of 
among the Blanket Indians: 


the converts 


IMMANUEL M1SS10X, Kiowa NArtox, Jan. 28, 1897. 


My DEAR Mas. MUrROW : 


husband is sick, and that makes my heart sad. 
sickness will soon pass away, and that he will soon be well. 


Today, Friday, I hear your 


I hope his 


Every day I will pray for him that God will bless him and 
make him well and strong, 80 he can work for Him, for he 
has been such a good friend and helper to the Indians.. 
Many Indians will be sorry to know their friend is sick. 


and will be praying for God to cure him. 
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from their homes and families became irksome. 
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No More Indian Soldiers. 


HE last of the Indian companies of the United 
States Army, stationed at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, is to 
be disbanded. 

This marks the end of the effort to make efficient soldiers 
out of the warlike aborigines of the frontier. At first the 
experiment bade fair to be successful. Several companies, 
both of cavalry and infantry, were organized in command 
of white officers, who had manifested particular friendliness 
for the Indians, The young braves liked the jaunty uni- 
forms, and promptly mastered the intricacies of military 
evolutions. They became men of mark in their tribes. 

But soon the rigid discipline and the enforced absence 
They 
began to neglect their duties and to appear, first indifferent, 
then sullen, and then mutinous. One by one the Indian 
troops and companies have been disbanded, until there 
remained only the command at Fort Sill, * of 
fifty of Geronimo's Apache warriors. 

Though they will. cease to be regular soldiers of the 
United States, these Indians will not. leave the military 
service. They will probably be retained, as other former 
soldiers have been, as scouts, in which capacity the red 


braves have had ample experience in our Indian wars, and, 


indeed, have proven themselves indispensable auxiliaries. 
Debauched Savages. 


Police at Fort Cudahy in the Yukon District, at Ottawa, 
writes as follows: The territory about the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River and Herschell Islands demands the atten- 
tion of the Government. Twelve whalers, steam and sail- 
ing, wintered there last winter. The crews numbered from 
1,000 to 1,200, | These vessels do not leave winter quarters 
till about the middle or end of July. CIS 

Each year a vessel is loaded and despatched from San 
Francisco with supplies for this fleet, of which cargo 


- liquor forms a large share. This liquor is sold or traded 


to the natives for furs, walrus ivory, and young girls, who 
are used by the officers of the ship for their own purposes. 
The natives have also learned to make liquor from dried 


fruits, Sugar, or molasses. 


They are very violent and dangerous when in liquor, 
Las winter it is reported that one tied up his daughter 
by the heels and whipped her to death. Mr. Whittaker (a 
-missjonary) and the $hip's captain tied up the man and 
whipped him. The result was that the natives threatened 
to make the mizsionary leave the island. if not worse.“ 


he Arizona there are about 30,000 Indians about whose 
early history we know very little. From boyhood up 
they were carrying arms. They were a quarrelsome, warlike 
people. It took from three to five regiments of soldiers to 
keep the peace, A few missionaries and schools would 
have saved the United States many lives and millions of 
dollars. 


Let us endeavor to do all we can for these our neigh- 
bers in loving service for the Master. 


9 


L Ne CONSTANTINE, of the Northwest 


A Pathetic Incident. 8 


NE of the most pathetic instances of the yearning f 
() the human being for the divine is that related 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. Some years ago.” he 
said. an Indian stood at my door, and as I opened it te 
knelt at my feet. Of course I bade him not to kneel. lie 
said: 

«+ My father, I knelt only because my heart is warm to 
a man who pitied the red man. I am a wild man. \l; 
home is five hundred miles from here. I knew that all the 
Indians east of the Mississippi had perished; and 1 never 
looked into the faces of my children that my heart was not 
sad. My father had told me of the Great Spirit, and | 
have often gone out into the woods and tried to talk with 
Him.“ 

« Then he said, so sadly, as he looked into my face 

«+ You don't know what I mean. You never stood in 
the dark and reached out your hand and could not take 
hold of anything. And I heard one day that you bac 
brought to the, red man-a wonderful story of the Son of : 
Great Spirit.” 

That man sat as a child, and he heard anew the stor 
of the love of Jesus. And when we met again he said. a5 
he laid his hand on his heart : 

It is not dark; it laughs all the while.“ 
HE following is a copy of a letter received from 
Go-te-bo, deacon of the Immanuel Baptist Church 
in Kiowa Nation. 
«IMMANUEL M1s$108, Oxt. Tri, Jan. 6, 1897. 
„REV. J. S. MUukkowW. 

«*Dear Brother: — You are my dearly loud brother. 
tell you some words. I am looking at you. I see you — not with 
these eyes of my body, but with the eyes of my heart. This + 
the way lee my Saviour, with the eyes of my heart. With the 
eyes of my body I can see the wonderful things he has made 
Ay and earth, but, better still. with the eyes of my heart I can 
see jesus Christ. 

am not tired walking in jesus s road. No, I am growing 
stronger in it. The talks Mr. Clouse gives in the church hey 
me, and I grow stronger the more I learn of God's word. Ifen 
like you do about the Kiowas. I am hungry to see them 4 
come into jesus s road and be saved. Oh, how good is Jesus 
road! I love it more and more. I have no words to tell ho» 
good it is. Those words you sent me from the Bible are tru 
God never slumbers nor sleeps, and He is with me when | 80 
out and when I come in. I wich that every tribe of Indian 
would follow Jesus'— Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, ad“. Tell 
my Choctaw brothets to put all their trust in God, and He vi 
help them in every difficulty about their land, and all other ways 


I wish to 


«* Your Kiowa friends are all well, and so are Mr. and Mr 


Clouse and Ma-ta-ma and Aim-de-co. 

* I thank you (ah-ho) many times for the present to me. 

* Your brother, 
* Go-TE-B0.” 
LoSE the less joy that doth but blind; . 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief : the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 
— Hana Burcu STOWE- 


1 
ins 


Our Girls 


Somebody. 


Somebody did a golden deed ; 

Somebody proved a friend in need; 5 

Somebody sang a beautiful song; 

Somebody smiled the whole day long ; 

Somebody thought, «Tis sweet to live; ” 

Somebody says, „I'm glad to give; 
; Somebody fought à valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. ; 

5 — Selected. 

2 * 


O much do we love our girls that we are 
sad when we see many, some of whom 
are professed Christians, eagerly intent 
on the gaudy butterfly's mission, — to 
show the caprices and endless variety 
of their toilets, or flitting idly from one 
>|tsh pleasure to another, as the pretty little humming- 
rds flutter from flower to flower, sipping for an instant 
aly of the sweets of each. Oh, how they forget that they 
ire bought with a price, and while it is perfectly right that 
ey should be so becomingly atfired that they may be fair 

ook upon, for thus they bring the freshness of youth to 
many tired hearts, and while they should not look upon life 
one monotonous round of toil, but should be as bright, 
and happy, and joyous as the summer day is long, their 
createst care should be to glorify God in the body and 
pirit, which are His. There is 4 mission a great deal 
ther than to be merely a fashion-plate in motion, or an 
ert at a card-table, or an authority on the latest amuse- 


nent 


Recent New York papers tell of a society woman who 
5 received a princely gift, — a coronet which is made 
st entirely of rubies, and whose cost was as much as 
crown worn by Queen Marie Antoinette. It is said 
the owner „wears this flashing crown right royally.” 
let an envious thought come into your mind, my 

ir girl friend! The good Book tells us that. Wisdom 

+ better than rubies,” and counsels the wearing of that 
„ech is * not corruptible,— even the ornament of a meek 
nd quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price.” The coronet of rubies must be beautiful, indeed, 
but it can be worn only in these days when so much is 


— Conpucred 5 BY 
ern SI. ANNA SARGENT HUNT: 


"ISS | 


thought of show and . The day is coming by and by 
when the fact that we once possessed some of earth's spark. 
ling jewels will weigh little beside our desire that we may 
receive the * crown of glory that fadeth not away Dear 
girls ! only through loving and serving our Heavenly Father 
in these days which are passing will you win the treasure 
which shall be everlasting. | 


32 > # 


Wr rejoiced with an exceeding joy when a merry, fun- 
loving college girl, but one who believes that she and her 
companions should be constantly trying to lead true lives, 
and to become the women God wants them to be, wrote, 
April 19: About a week ago, a lady spoke to our Volun- 
teer Band and suggested to us that, while praying for all 
the work, we have one especially at home and abroad, about 
whom we could think and for whom we could pray, and, 
perhaps, help by a message occasionally. I cannot do a 
great deal to help in other ways now, but I do want to use 
the blessed privilege of prayer more for those who are 


doing His work ia other places, and 80 1 write to ask if you 


will give me the name and address of some worker in the 
home field, whom I can femember particularly.” 


2 &# # 


SOME of the very best features of the late Annual Meeting 
were the three Word Pictures,” wherein the Alaskan, 
French, and Mexican women were personifed by Mrs. 
Grace C. Lathrop, Miss Minnie Pickering, and Miss Ger- 
trude A. Rausch. We wish every one of our Baptist girls 
in New England could have looked straight into the faces 
of these young women, as they made the three types of 
life $0 real. Could these appeals form a part of the pro- 
grammes of our Young People's Societies this year, much 
new interest would be awakened. 

2 „„ 

Mrs. AMANDA MILLER COLEMAN, a former pupil of 
Hartshorn Memorial College, spoke at Providence of the 
great contrast between herself and her son, a little more 
than a year old, She was born in a log hut; % was born in 
a comfortable house of ten rooms, eleven closets, thirteen 
doors, and seventeen windows, with one hundred and fifty- 
five acres of land about him. Christian education and 
training will make just such changes in the homes of many 
more of the colored girls in our Southern schools. 
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Our Little folks, 


—— 


— — . 8 5 
227 
PRAIKIE DOGS. 
= 
E hear many a little boy and girl ex- 
claim. Oh, what are they?” Well, 
little folks, thbugh they are called 
prairie dogs. they are not much like 
the pets we have in our homes. They 
are found on the Western prairies of the 
United States. They are about a foot 
long, and their color is reddish brown or 
cinnamon. They are very much like tree and ground 
$quirrels, and they receive their name from the chatteriag 
sound they utter, which resembles the bark of a small dog. 
They burrow in the ground for considerable distances. 
Standing on a heap of earth at the mouths of. their burrows, 
they. tumble into them at the slightest hint of danger. 
They are a part of the Kiowa life which we are describing 
this month. One 4 the workers thus speaks of a 
morning journey; on her way to a Kiowa mission station in 
Oklahoma Territory: The air was clear and crisp. A 
white frost lay lightly on the $0d, and the stillness was 
broken only by the praiseful matins of the birds, and the 
peculiar bark of prairie dogs, which here have large and 
numerous villages. Many came out to look at us as we 
passed. and a frequent bark, accompanied by a roguish 
twitch of the little tail. seemed to Say, I wish you good 
morning, but catch me if you can," and when, as was often 
the case, the missionary's lively little dog accepted the 
challenge, just as he seemed ready to seite his prize, in a 
twinkling the little head went down, and the little tail 
laughed defiance as it also disappeared.” The burrows 
made by these creatures have been a source of some 
danger to prairie travellers, as they are- quite deep, and 
horses have sometimes xt 


es ctumbled and fallen into them. 


an earnest, humble Christian. Perhaps you have hea: 


. that Mary Reynolds Lone Wolf received from her mothers 


Y this time most of our little folks have ech 
B familiar with the name of our i tn RD Sec 
tary, Mrs, Reynolds, and many have learned to lov: 
very much. You have also heard of the great K 
chief, Lone Wolf, once a proud Indian warrior, but nos 


from. your older brothers and sisters how, at the Christi 
Endeavor Convention in Boston two years ago, the son 
the chief, Delos K. Lone Wolf, was present, and told hon 
he, too, had found Jesus to be his friend. Seven years ag 
he could speak no English, but having studied at the 
Carlisle School, he has learned much of our language, and 
you might any of you be proud to call him brother. Wel 
what about the names that are put together in the abow: 
title? just this: we have seen the letter from this young 
Indian, in which he spoke of the beautiful baby „hic 
came into his home on Easter Sunday. The father is ver 
grateful for what our society has done for his people, and 
as he knows our Secretary very well, he has given his itte 
daughter her name. What kind of a present do you think 


aunt? Why, a calf and a colt, to be sure, and no dont 
the little girl will love them just as much as you love you 
pets. Are you not glad that it is possible to have ths 
happy Christian home among a people once so Savage a 
warlike ? : 
Contrasts. 
THEN, 
EV. DWIGHT SPENCER tells us that * the power 

R of the Gospel over these Indians is strikingly shown 
in the conversion of Go-te-bo, who for a long time has 
been a leader in the Kiowa war-dance. In these barbarous 
dances he used as his badge of authority a notched war 
club, ornamented with brass nails, the skin of a covote 
(prairie wolf) attached to the handle end, while a leather 
thong and eagle feather adorned the other. When the) 
returned from the slaughter of their enemies they ha 
wargance, and Go-te-bo, flourishing his war club, was : 
chief figure.” 

NOW, 

« (:0-t&-bo is now a Christian, and says that old things 8 
have passed away. He is a deacon at the Rainy Mount! 
Mission, Oklahoma Territory, and the war club, which he 
once thought so fine, may now be seen at the Home 1's 
sion Rooms in New York, where it bears testimony to the 


power pf the Gospel in subduing the savage spirit that \ 


dwels in the savage breast.“ 


There are chiefs of the tribes who are seeking 
To follow the Gospel light. 
They plead for teachers to guide them 
+ In ways that are true and right. 


* And Go-te-bo, Lone Wolf, and Big Tree, 
Turn back on their war-path to-day, 
And lay down their knives at the chapel door 
And follow the Jesus Way.“ 
| —fxchan.”. 


7E will Yet three of our exchanges tell us about the „ 
W. -arly life of the Kiowa children. XAind Words has 1 wy : 
this description: . 1 7% EE 
\n Indian baby 1 the first year of its life in the A . B+ 
Ale. But you would think the cradle a queer affair. It 7 23 ; 
« made of a piece of buffalo skin fastened to a board and. Jo ; >, 
ether in front with deer-skjn cords. Feathers and od. 85 
n mike it a soft, downy-looking' nest, but it is not always 1 i: 
For Clothing, the Indian baby has a long strip of . X 
ag _ cotton cloth or deer skin rolled round * 13 +: K 
the and round the little body from the . 
nd chin to the toes. In winter the cradle 255 bo v2 57 
e swings from the roof of the hut, and WB 3 8. 
Ove in summer it hangs on the bough of a 7 3 
ung a tree outside the door.” 1 5 A X 
Miss Burdette, in 7idings, says: Py 4 3 i 
rent « While the baby is quite young it 22 3 5 
at is carried in the ingenious little cradle : Me ; 2 3 
itt peculiar to the Indian, but when it 4 ; F S 
ink has grown strong enough to cling to + 4 SN 
er the mother with hands and feet, Che "Ay. IN 
carries it on her back in her blankt 4 l 2 
or shawl. Mother and child seem E 
to understand the arrangement per- 1 5 v 
at fectly. The little faces are very cun- N 
ning, whether blinking their black E 
eyes at you from the cradle, or peep- fy 5 | 
ing over the mother's shoulders. The 2 ; 
manner of dressing these tots is very —  —— - 1 T7 
a imple. The cradle went is __ HERE are about 250,000 Indians in the United 2Þ 2 
cally their garment in early infancy, 1 5 a « „ 
5 ond lower ihe mothers chavi cupplics ates. Of the large number of tribes, five are 7 5 
: x A called civilized, z., the Cherokees, Creeks, Chociaws, r 
the lack of all but a little cotton shirt : 8 5 
” for the upper part of the body. This Chickasaws, and Seminoles. 7 Fe 
10 INDIAN BARY. | Tek; > The Kiowas, about whom we study this month, number * : 
; one garment is somewhat lengthened 5 Þ 
= | 3 8 VE 1,200 people, and live in Southern Oklahoma. They are 9 2 
when the child begins to run about. However, the 'Kiowa F toons te es fs 35 
. A he ns au — ee e civilized dress. Their homes are ee or round tents. N 3 if : 
. och clothing for their children.“ ; h : W 12 
iss Reeside writes, in /udians' Friend, from among the Mission Band Lesson No. IV. 1 jt 18 
was in Oklahoma Territory: Little Daniel is the son W : # HS 1 
en Ng **— church member. Being the only I. How many Indians are there in the United States, "We 4 75H 
4 hn: A pet. "The grantfutier bought and what are the names of the civilized tribes? ; 1 
6 b coach, as he wished to art him early on the white III. Where do the Klos live, and why are they called "BY +> 
he m4ns road. They took Daniel from the beaded cradle, and Blanket Indians”? * ths ; 
| 5 as in the coach. One day * mother bore m III. Have any of their great chiefs ever been converted, 1 77 
e ag in his coach on the porch in front of the little house and what changes have come to them ? 1 5 
at ile cho cooked, A sudden gust of wind blew the carriage IV. Are they grateful for the work of the misst ies 7 : 2 5 
1 de porch, and + down came baby, carriage, and all” v. Ten about the children of the Klowas. 1 
ey flew to the rescue, and found little Daniel uncon- IA _cateful reading of the two pages vill give the ins Go ! We. 
after dashing water in his face, and rubbing him vers of the questions] 7 4 1 
© revived. In the bottom of the coach was a f N „ 
nkey-wrench, and, as he had started bn the white OME who saw the picture of our « Three little maids,” 8 2 
vans road,” little Daniel's fingers began to investigate it. 8 in May Echos have wondered who they are. We 31 55 
© 1:15t have found it too puzzling for his baby mind, for answer: the one at the left as we look at the picture is the 7 3 
hit himself on the head with it. and again fell uncon- daughter of Mrs. A. F. Pease, of Northampton, our State A 5 + ; 
When he revived, they tied him up in his beaded . Vice-President for Western Massachusetts, and the other Mt 'E 
cradle and he now rides secure on his mother's back.” two are her play-mates. 2 2 ES] 
; ” * 


n 2 3 


